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ABSTRACT 

y * The decline of American industry and its loss of 

competitive strength in, the wojrld economy' has led to a^ need for 

stimulation of the economy tWough reindustrialization.- 
Reindustrialization is a part of , or a tool for, ^economic growth. As 
such this term is directly linked to prbductivity alfid.j.ob creation/ * 
Several critical elements and ]^rocedures are necessary for 
re industrialization to occur. These are collaborative* policy ^ * 
development, increased investments in plants^nd equipment, > 
technological innovation, special attention to small business, and 
investment in ^human ; resources. Japan and Wes.t European countries have 
comprehensive .approaches to reindustrialization, while . ^ ^ , ' 

^reindustrialization^ policy in the United States i^ in an embryonix: ^ 
stage. The concept 6f reindustrialization has jnajor impl^ications for 
vocational education. Vocational education can have an impact on the 
process through delivery of education an^ training that provides 
general work, skill ^development and occupafional skill^development. An 
immediate need eKists for retraining and upgrading of , adult Workers. 
A well*-.plBnned coojierative" and coordinated effort must also be ^ 
conducted by ^ industry and ^vocational education. Vocational education 

^houlpl conduct assessments to identify training it can provide, and 

: then develop and deliver multi-faceted flexible education and 

.train i ng . ( YLl5 ) ' , ' 
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FOREWORD 

Renewed emphasis on prodtrStivlty in the United States has resulted in a period of 
revitalization, known as reinSustrialization. The author suggests th^t .vocational education can 
best contribute to the reindustrialization process b/y providing flexible training and retraining 
programs. , % ^ • . , • 

This paper is one of seven interpretive papers produced during the fourth yeaf of the 
Nationat Center's knowledge transformation program. The review arfd synthesis in eaph topic 
area is intended, to communicate knowledge and suggest applications. Papers In the series 
should be of interest to all voc^atiorval educators including teachers, administrators, federal 
agency personnel, researchers, and the National Center staff. * ■ 

The profession is indebted to Dr. Jamres A. Leach for his scholarship in preparing this papef.. 
Dr. I. A. Gazalah of Ohio University; Leonard Lecht of Roosevelt Island. New York; and Dr. 
Robert Bhaerman of the Natibnal- Center for Research in Vocational Education contributed to the- 
development of the paper through their critical review of the manusfcript. Staff on the project 
included Alta Moser. Shelley Grieve, Raymond E. Harlan, br, Carol Xowle,^ Dr. Judith Samuelson^ 
and Dr. Jay Smink. Editorial assistance wds provided unqler the supervision pf Janet KipHfiger of 

thp Fiplfi SftrvirftR Rtaff ^ . ^ - 



Robert E..Jaylor . ^* * 

Executive DFrector ' — '"^ 

The National Center fdr Research 
in Vocational Education • , 




EXECUTIVE isUMMARY 

In sdme-ways the concept of reindustrialteation is not neW. The United States has a history 
of -marshalling aqd managing resources— including human resourcesMo meet its challenges. 
Through^ these efforts, it has become an industrial and economic worldjeader. Education. 
Includirfg vpc'ational education, has played an in^portant role in preparing individuals for 
participation in.the work force throughout these challenging times. ' j 

The concept of reindu3trialization. howgver. now appears to be different in at least four 
ways. First, the United States can no long^ take for granted its economic and industriaf 
leadership position in the world/*Second. major economic policy changes are needed forJ 
revitalization. Third, the concept of reindustrialization appears to have broad-based support 
..among business, labor, and government leaders, although there is little agreemenUon the 
methods jto employ or the models to follow. Fburth. although reindustrialization is essential to 
"rebuild" the economy in the short run. a long-term pjan and/or policy for investing in human 
resourpes is needed. Fa.ced with accelerating technological advanceslind keen worldwide 
competition, a cdordinated and cooperative education and training policy will be needed in the 
decades ahead. Such a policy will be needed to provide the skillefl,,productive work hrce 
- required to maintain a viaBle and strong domestic economy and competitiveness in woFid * ' 
^ackfitall : ' , 

The concept of reindustrialization. viewed in both the short and long run, has two major \ 
implications for vocational education. First, there i^an immediate need for retraining to upgrade 
the skijls of adult workers. Second, a well planned, cooperative, and coordinated effort must be 
-eofjdticted'by industry~and-vocational education. ] . " — — ^ — • — 

" The major vopatio.nal education researcli and development thrusts needed, to accompany tfie 
reindustrialization* process correspond with these major implicaiions. The vocational education 
' system at all levels must conduct assessments of its overall operatjon.to identify the types of. 
training it can and cannot provide, given the current and likely future constraints. Based on these 
assessments" on the need to provide youth with long-term basic wbrk skills and on the short- 
term retraining and upgrading needs of industry, vocational education must make the 
adjustments necessary to develop; promote, and deliver multi-faceted, flexible educatioa-and 
training programs. . ^ ' « - 



• Cj. introduction 

some ways the concept^f reindustrialization is not new. The prefix re implies that 
industrialization has occurred before. Certainly, the United States has been industrialized.^he 
shift in this nation frot^ijin agrarian to an fndustrial society began^during the early 1880s and 
continued at a fervent pac&vuntil tire decade beginning about 1955'. During that decade, white- 
collar and service workers Qiitnumbered blue-collar workers for theN[irst time (Toff lef 1980). 

The essencd of American industrialization was economic growth/T\his growth was initiated 
and sustained bj\ industry's drive to coqppete successfully for profits inVorld markets, as well as. 
ythe pu.rsuit of prosperity by individual workers. Education for work pWed an'important role in 
k the quest for economic growth. Wirth (1971) notes that it is impossibldvfe^point e;xactly when 
the term industrial education first came into us^ but that it was heard more^equently after the 
C^il War and was marked from the beginning with an imprecision of meaning. During the early 
phases of the industrialization of America, it gradually became clear that the new industrial 
technology-based culture was dependent on formal education and'skill training for survival. 

Today, pnee again,;there is a need to stimulate the nation's economic growth. Most business, 
labor, and government leaders agree that the United Statei economy must undergo a 
4undamental-^hange4f4tris^o-fematn'wmpeH^ tAe. - 

economy have^been identified as follows'j;(declining rates of productivity, decreasing capital 1 
investment, increasing interest rates, lack©? effective dialog between public and private se&tors. 
Increasing rate$ of. inflation, and unstable sources of en,ergy (Martin 198d). In order to overcome > 
these pr-oblems. many leaders have called for reindustrializing the nation's productive capacity. 
As^wasrthe case during the industrialization of America, reindustrializatiori holds important 
implications for vocational education. 

Dunham (19^1 ) notes that the term relndustrialization is riot a throw away buzz word, bul 
that it,wil^ come to have a profound meaning to vocational education personnel in the near 
future. Martin (1980) summarizes the recommendations^made at a conference on Technology 
Assessment and Occupatjonal Education in the Future. The presentations at this conference 
enrifihasized the concern for lagging productivity in:the United States and the need fdr \. 
tecrtnically trained apd skilled W9rkers. Educatipn'in particular vocational education, was urged ' 
to make a hiajor contribution to the reindustrial^ation process 'by (1) responding to and o 
becoming a partrier with the private sector in order to dev6l6p a trained. employed, and " 
productive work force; (2) assisting ih reindustrializing the.United States at ev^y juncture of the 
process; and (3) becoming. an integral part of 'the economic development strategies of states, 
fegions, and localities. , ^ ' 



The purpose of this paper is to analyze the concept of reindu§trialization by synthesizing the 
available literatt^re on Ihe topic and delineating thia knplicatiqhs of relndustrialization for 
, vocational education. In so doing, one of the first questions to arise is simply this: What i^ new ' 
or different about reindustrialization? Should it be thought of simply as extended 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT: The author wishes to thank the many people who contributed to this paper, but especi&lly Dr. Robert Nelson. 



, industrialization? The answer is not'easy. Nor Is there agreement among the principal actors in 
the process regarding the best methods'to usepr roles each will assume, L 

^ Toffler (1980) cautions against viewing i^e future as a mere extension of yesterday or today. 

This warning has special significance for understanding, planning, and conducting .the process 

of relndustrializjhg Ihe nation's economy^. If the concept is viewed In a narrow sense only. I.e.. 

makln'g America's traditional f^tories more productive, the outcome Is llkqly to te ah attempt to 
.use methods thaj worked well to achicjve economic growth during the previous era of the 

indusViallzation of America. , * , 

ThQ emphasis of relndustrlalizatlon cannot be on the manufacture of goods for an industrial 
society. Ginzberg (1979rhotes that since '1969 there has been no overall employment growth in 
manufacturing In this country. The expansion of, the economy In terms of employment has been 
overwhelmingly In the service sector. Tile need ^r economic growth, and .development may be 
even more acute now than In previous decades. However, the society within which^economic 
growth must occur hag changed dramatically, * , ^ 

Structural pressures oplh^ efconomy have become apparent. Since World War II. th6 
explosive growth of cities, migration of workers, changing vyork force composition, fluctuations 
in the birthrate, and Increased educational attainment have constituted severe structural 
.pressi^eaonlhe naftlon's economy. Demands on the system are elicited by an ever-aging 
population-, faster rates of economic and technological obsolescence, a generally lower demand 
for basic consumption goods/and an increased demand for service and quality of environmental 
factors, especially In tlje work place. 

^ Advancing technology has had profound effects upon the nature of social Institutions, The" 
dominant commodity has evolved from agricultural products, to manufactured products, to 
Iriformation-related products. The United States is becomino^society based on knowledge 
industries (Strai5sman19|^0), , • - 

Postlndustrlal emphasis on a service economy Is resulting in a change In the ratio of white- 
coillar workers to blue-collar workers^ During W 1980s, the number of white-collar jobs l\ 
expected to increase by 24 percent, while the rkimb^r of blue-collar jobs Is expected to decrease 
by 25 percent (Odiorne 1980). It Is estimated thdt by 1985. nqarly halt of the 104,5 million civilian 
/workers will be employed In clerical, technical, and managerlsfl positions (Strassman 1980), 

Rising costs -of labor are resulting In Increased use of equipmentto jeplace unskllted 
American workers. In addition, there Is-greater use of foreign labor through Imported workers, 
imported products, or relocation to other countries where~th'enaT3orwstFar (Odiorne 

1980). ^ : . 

; A larger proportion of the adult papulation is in the work force than ever before and the 
com'ppsltlon is changing,,More females and teenagers are see^king pgid employment, while the 
proportion of-men in the labjor forclelis declining (Mark 1979).Vhe proportion of nonwhite' 
workers in the work force also js increasing. More workers have middle-class, urban 
backgrounds and Increased educational levejs: There are more dual-career families and more 
single parents In the work force (Freeman 1979). 

New work attitudes also are-becoming apparent. Workers are more concerned about the 
quality and conditions of work. As leisure time takes on added importance, ther^B Is a general 
commitment to fit jobs to life-styles. More people are expecting."good jobs" tqf mean more th'an 
steady-work and satlfefyirig pay. They are seeking interesting and challenging work, 
independence, responsibility, and a^greater voice in what goes on^in their jobs (Katzell 1979), 



In addition to the changing composition of tfie labor force, the United States is experiencing 
a. sTiift in the location of population and industries. Dissatisfaction with the contemporary 
environment is the motivating factor, whether it is viewed from the perspective of the worker (i.a, 
lack of significant job opportunities) or of the industry, (i.e., lack of significant growth potential). ' 
Currently^ there is an influx of peopl^ into the sunbelt regions, thereby spurring the development 
of the servioe sector in those area's. Industry also is moving into areas where labor js cheaper. ' 
Many of these areas are in the South, thus resulting in a shift jn the geographic-distribution of 
empltfynient away from jobs in the eastern and midrwestern industrial areas (The Trend Report 
1981). . . . • a 

Given these changes, the term reWte//zaf/on— rather than relndustrialization— may be more ' 
appropriate for and descriptive of the t&ks at hand. Thfo«ghput the remainder of the paper, the 
term remdustrializaiion is presented in a broad context to mean the revitalization and stimulation 
of the productive capacity of the natidn. i 



, THE CONCEPT OF REINDUSTRIALIZATION 

Reindustrialization is a broad concept and means different tilings to different people In 
order to understand the implications for vocational education, jt is necessaryifirst to+iave an 
overall understanding of the lerm. This* section- presents a brief summary of the era of ' 
mdustrialization, discusses the need for reindustrialization, presents the relationships between " 
remdustrialization and other economic development concepts.- idehtifies the critical elements an4 
procedures necessary for reindustrialization to occur, and presents the status of 
reindustrialization in the United States and in other nations. ' ° 

! ^ ^ • Induslrlallzatlon 

Economic growth in the United States in the one hundred years between the end of the Civil 
War and.the beginning of the Vietnam War has befen described as the eighth wonder of the world 
(The Reindustrialization" 1980). The economic institutions ar^ attitudes during this period were 
ideaiiy suited to taking advantage of the growth opportunities available in the natron during that 
centuiy. ' . , . . . a . 



Economic polrcy during that.period encouraged efconomic growth. For example the • * 

^ Homestead A.ct of 1862 ensured access to new land by^the brdad majority and 'the Sherman 

Antitrust Act of 1890 allowed small businesses to competfewithout being engulfedr by powerful 

b(g tjusiness. Ifl addition, the- invention of vyidely owned and publicly traded gi'ant^orporations'. 

was Ideally suited to taking adva»tqge of the opportunities available in a new frontier. Although' 

here^were business slumps during the period, most notably the Great Depression of the T930s 

the wealth created during this perioc^ aligned Unfted States's corporations to become great 

. ^"^ dynamic.force in the world eco no rfiy ("The ReincAjstriaUz^tion" . ' 

1 980) . . " N 

* . < ■ ... " ' ■ • . 

Carnevale (1981) suggests that the seeds of the current economic malaisejn the Unitetf 
States were sown by the dramatic succe|ses experienced over the past forty years The ^ 
abundance of resoUrcfes organized for World War II production remained stimulated duVi^J the- 
. 4)ostwar era by the demand for consumer §oods. encouraged by war wages. The result Has baen 
relatively effortless Growth^ - * , ^1 

■ ■ ^ • ,t ' ~ • . ■ t 

" However, the economic policies whiph-encourpged this growth and the success of American 
industry were primarily based'and dependent 6'n the exploitation of,a continental market The 
^ world'economyhas since become increasingly integrated. Reliance on prqviou^ly successful 
economic policies atad business management techniques and attitudes hasled to serious 
economic problems and a drastic loss of competitive strength both at home andabroad 

. ^ In the Vdfos the United States lost 23^percent of its share of the world market, compared 
. ,wrth a 16 perqent decline ^uring the 1960s. The decNne In the Unijed.Statls's position in.the 
1970s alone Involved losses of $125 billion in production and 2 million industrial jobs ("The ' ' 
Reindustrializatipn" 1980). . • . 



The Need for Reindudtriallzatlon * 

' 'Roesch (1981 j' summarized the current fe^^ • • ' ' • . 

Maybe we havp all been' spoiled. We h^ve progressed, generation after generation, 
' in this country by being told and believing^tliat our standard of living will always ' 
iimprove; |hat somehow the united States e^^^ • , 

. ; • rec^ession|, uneniploymerit, and .shgjiages are things that occur in other countries. • 
Nov^r'a realization t^^s arrived. Now' we know it can happen here and we do not 
like it. Soi'^here is a C(3ns6nsus for changd. (p\ 4) v ' * • 

' ' t^' h ' ^' ' 

.The decline ojf^Americapi industry antf its Joss of competitive strength in the World economy 
^have led;many bu§J^ness, labor, and government leaders to call for stifriulation of the economy. 
'Terms used to ^es^ribe the Rroce^^needed t6:cure the ailing economy include ' ' ' \ * 
' reindustrializatio)^^^ economics, the formulation of a new industrial 

policy i^or tt!& forging ^of a /7e# social contract among business, labor, and government, ' 

The concept onfeindustri^iiiiation is fairly new, .althoClgff Its genesis can be traced to the 
middlecpf the 1970s|Beginriin| then, rapid growth in the United States economy subsided. Lack 
Of caprtal investmer^, enfergy^brtages. and inflationary constraints contributed to the abrupt 
turnabput (Mark 19% ' . ' 

■The;te«n reindusWdlizatio|[yas first introduced by former Secretary of Transportation Irock 
• Adarn's m.1979 during the C,hry§jer Corporation.finiancial crisis. In January of 1980, governor 
Brown of Calif ornta.i^ed fhe<te|^,at a Washington pre.ss conference. >le noted "The only choice 
... Is to reduce .consjitpptlbn,.tcJ\shift*our c to'jnore investment— erii^ironmental, technical,^, ' 
and human— and ifsp ^Ipth th? p^uBlic^and private sector, use changes jn credit policies, changes 
in the ta)^|aws, changliini^^ process, but pusb^always in the direction of yvhat I call 

reihdustrializing the c6jir[try''to,:sustain our needs and our cbmpetitive position" (Martin 1980,'pp. 

■■■■ • 3 .X- ■■' ^ ' • ^ 

;Etzibni (1979)%entlfie$ reihdustrializatlon as being a m*ost effective means of achieving r / 
restoration. He defines re^toriation asJrijecting old virtues, values, and'taboos-with new potency! 
Reinduatrializatrbn, according to.fetzioni, necessitates a recommitment to the, work^and-save 
ethos and a p^rallel>re'dedfcation to techniciai efficiency, productivity, and economic progress. 
Hershman and Levensctf^(19^^ suggest that a reindustrialization policy would deal with specific 
mdustries needing 'STSprN^ as oppdsed to.eponomic planning that. would set 

targets for the entire economy. ' i , ^ -^^ 
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TIGUREa 

UNITED STATES SHARE OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING SALES 
AND MANUFACTURING EXPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 




Reprinted from the June 30, 1980 issue of Business Week by special permission ® by McGraw- 
Hilljnc., New York, NY 10020. All rights reserved. •' ' ^ 
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Much of the current debate over reindustrialization focuses on whether to back "winners" in 
high-growth sectors of the economy oj "losers" in.declining sectors. Daniels et al. (1981) state, 
however, that neither approach addresses the real cause of the nation's economic decline. 
Reindustrialization policy should encourage long-term planning, innovation, and risk taking in all 
sectors. > . ^ , 

Stronig criticism of the concept of Reindustrialization has also been expressiad (Phillips and 
Harrison 1980). Phillips and Harrison (1980) qiote Gar Alperovitz, an economist, as defining v 
riBindustrializatibn as "just jneaning more government intervention at the beheSt of big business," 
and suggesting "that the calls for a new social contract among business, labor, and government 
vould result in more government bailouts^ more tax breaks for big business, and less 
govemtnent regulation" (p. 2). They also refer to Stanley Aronowitz/ professor of political science 
at Colum^bia University, as adding that ''reindustrialization involves sacrifices in collective 
bargaining and pressure group politics" (p. 2). . \ 

Steven Max of the Midwest Academy claims that supporters of reindustrialization look to the 
better days of capitalism's in(ancy and are trying to turn back the hands of time simply by 
removing government regulations (Phillips and Harrison 1980). Others point out that 
reindustrialization has provided an excuse for corjflicting pressure groups to invoke the phrase to 
press their own particular interests (Daniels et al,'1981). 

There is nonetheless widespread agreement among business, labor, and government leaders 
that reindustrialization Is. necessary (Flint 1980).. Levy (1980) reports on a survey of 250 hegds of 
major corporations regarding their views on* federal reindustrialization efforts. The major point of 
Agreement was that federal help* would be welcomed in the form of economic incentives to create 
new capital, to speed gains in productivity, and to develbptnew technology.* - 

The corporate heads also agreed that the help should not be a handout targeted only to 
ailing industries or bankruptcy-bound businesses; ribr^^hould it be cdhfined to economically 
dep/fessed areas. The great flanger, as stated in "Ttie Reindustrialization of America" (1980), 
th^t the political system in the United States will translate reindustrialization into some brand of 
"leffion socialism" Whose main focus would be to save the lemons, that is, the obsolete jobs and 
companies that are 'too inefficient to compete in world markets. 

The critical situations in the automobile, steel, and rubber industries are well known. 
However, they are only the most widely publicized problems. The industrial motor and apparel 
industries are experiencing difficulty now; many others are likely to come under Increased 
pressure in the coming years. Even the semiconductor industry, in which the United States now. 
holds 60 percent of the world market, is struggling to hold on to its lead. It is estimated tha^the 
United States's percentage of the world market will decrease to 50 percent by Ihe end*of the 
current decade (Hershm.aa and Levenson 1980)» . , 

k> * " 

Although increasing foreign erosion of the United States's market share has occurred over 
the last several decades, Robert Vr Lawrence, a Brookings Institute economist, attributes the 
severity of the present problem to an "era of slow grovyjh" (Levy li980). Manufacturing companies 
are.producing very few jobs to absorb new entrants into the work force or workers displaced by 
plant cjoslrigs and changing tephnolpgy. The jobs being created- are in the service sector. 
Dfsplacild m^^ wprkers are not skillecl In thertechnology to obtain these jobs. The 

world Is moyirig into an era of international specialization oif production, (roughly equivalent to 
the economic postafate of compai^atlve advantage), with each nation making the products be'st 
suited'to Its ntfx of labor, raw materials, capital, and technological resources. * 



TABLE Jl , 

KEY INDUSTRIES HARDEST HIT IN THE UNITED STAf ES 
AND WORLP MARKETS 



United States Market: 



Rankejfby TotaJ Sales of Industry 
Percent of Market: 



1960 

Autos ; ' ' 95.9% 

Steel , , 95 8o/o 

Apparel _ 98.2% 

Electrical components . » , : 99.5% 

Fa?m machinery : „ 92.8% 

. Industrial inorganic chemicals - 98.0% 

Consumer electronics .• yrrrT^. 94.4% 

Footwear ' 97.7% 

iWetal-cutting machine tools 96.7% 

Food processing machinery - • 97.0% 

Metal-forming machine tools ' '. . . 96.8% 

Textijejiiachiner.y . . -i . . . . . i 93;4% 

Calculating and adding machines ' \ . .' 95.0% 



1970 

82.8% 

85.7% 

94.8%- 

94.4% 

92.2% 

91.5% 

68.4% 

85.5%- 

89.4% 

91.9% 

93.2% 

67.1% 

63.V/0 



1979 

86.0% 
86.0% 
90.0% 
79.9% 
84.7% 
81.0% 
49.4% 
62.7% 
73.6% 
81.3% 
75.4% 
54.4% 
56.9% 



World Market: • . Ranked by Size of U.S Exports 

* . ; ■ - Percentof World Exports: ' 

-7' . ■ ' . 1962^ 1970 ■ 1979 

Motor vehicles...; •. ; 22.6% 17.5%' * 13.9% 

Aircraft. 70.9% 56^% 58.0% 

Organic chemicals • 20.5% 25/% 15.0% 

Telecommunications apparatus .. '. 28.5% 1^2%' 14 5% 

. Plastic •materials i 27.8% lV]3% " 1 3!o% 

Machinery'and appliances (nonelectric) 27.9% 24;1% 19.6% 

Medical and. pharmaceutical products . . '..'.-t^-.... 27.6%' 17.5% 16.9% 

• Metal-working machinery .... . ...... 32.5% 16!8% -2l!7% 

Agricultural machinery. • 40.2% 29.6% 23.2% 

Hand or machine tools' ' 20.526. . 19.1% 140% 

Textile and leather- machinery „ 15,5% 9.9%) 6 6% 

Railway VehidJes .\ : ; 34.8% ' 18.4%/ " ' 8.1% 

Housing.fixtqres 22.8% 12.0^ 8.1% 

Reprinted from the Ji/ne 30, 1980 issue of Business We^ by special permission. 
© by McGraw-Hill, Inc., New York, NY 10020. All rights reserved. 
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According tq rrtdny business.^government and labor leaders, reindustri^ization of the 
CAmerican economy is needed for us td compete successfully in today's world market and to fuel 
'Economic growth and vitality. The reindustrialization process must be planned and implemented 
thrpugh^a close working relations'hip of business, labor, and government. As Hershman and 
Levensoh (1980y pojnt out, howe^ver. coordinatedvSnd planned government action is not 
characteristic of United iStates economic poHcy. For the most part (except for the space and 
. defense industries and during war years), the^government allows the marketplace tp determine 
, which -companie^s and industries succeed and which f^il. Reindustrjalization will require sweeping 
cbang.e§ in federal econornic policy "and in the attitudes of and the roles played by business and 
labor. K ' V ' • 



^ Relationship to Other Economic OevelSpment Concepts - 

Reindustrialization should not-be viewed in isolation from other economic development 
concepts. Economic development is defined by many economists as the process of expanding , 
the productive capacity afid improving the quality Qf.Nfe (e.g., decreasing unemployment) in an 
area or a region (Bruno and Wright 1980; Ledebur 1977; Winnie 1977). Reindustrialization is a 
part of, or a toorfor. economic devef^pinent. As such, the concept, even if viewed in a narrow 
sense as applying )6 manufacturing industries only, is directly linked to productivity and job 
creation. , • , 

^ Productivity ^ ~ 

^ Th,^ i^sue of America's declining productivjfty rate is being raised with increasing frequency 
and Intensity. The term, sinjply stated, refers tc\thgj:efHt«5nship between outputs and resource 
inputs/Productivity depends on the quantity and quality of these inputs. Historically, the rate of 
.produbtivity has been used a$ one of the economic indifcators to measure the relative stability of 
the nation. • ^ 

T • • ■ ■ . , 

The American public recently has beco'm^nlightened about the lagging productivity of the ^ 
nation's work force. Declining productivity has been spotlighted as a major cause of inflation. 
Morrisett (1979) states the relationship, simply: "The most important basic fact about infld«on and 
Incorpe is that if average income increases by more than average productivity, inflation mqst 
result" (p. 335). Virtually everyone is concerned with inflation. The nation's economic dowm&rn, 
in particular the rate of inflation, alsolias made the productivity of the work force a professed 
concern of many ^disciplines outside of ecoHoi^iics. ^ 

The notion that productivity affects the vitality of the industrial economy is not new, A 
number of years ago, Kendrick (1977) noted that productivity affects virtually all llFoad econornic . 
coi^cpTns* eig^, industna^^^ MQID.atlpn, tax retQrm, costprice squeeze, and competition in 
foreign markets. Growtft in productivity Is important to all Americans, itjs a key factoY in 
determining improvements in living standards, since it fuels economic expansion provides for ' 
long-range growth in jobs, and helps to restrain inflation. 

* *» .4* 

I ' . . \ 1 

- ' The slowdown in.the.productl^^ty.growth rate in the United States during the past fifteerv 
years has caused serious concern to ecJonomists and others. According to Parrish (1980). the 
annuaUncrease in productivity declined from about 3 percent in the 19S0s, to about 2 percent 
during the last half of the 196ps.and early 1970s, and to about 1 percent during the past five 
years. In f980 there was a decline of four-"hunclreclths of 1 percent. . ^ 



FIGURE )2\ : , / ' 
HOW UNITED STATES PRODUCTIVITV LAdSdN MANUFACTURINiS 
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Data: Bureau of Labor Stati^ics 



■fteprinted frem the June 30, 1980 issue of Businessweek by special permission, © by McGraw- 
Hill, Inc., Ne,w:^rk, NY 10020. All rights reserved.. • 
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While economfc observers will agree that growth of.productivity in the United States-has : f 
declined, there are differing views about what caused the problem and how to combat it. The 
reasons for lagging ppductiVity include ,the following points: reduced speLncjing for research and 
development, lackluster investment, and an increase in employment in the service industries 
wher© productivity gains are harder to achieve ("The Reindustrialization" 1980). Changes in the 
composition of the labor force (e.g.. increased numbers of youth.and inexperienced females) - 
have also been identified as rpSsons for a slowdown in productivity growth (Moore 1980; Kunze 
1979; Mark 1979). Changes in attitudes and expectations of many workers may also contribute to 
tbe^)roblem (Etzioni 1979; YankelbVich 1979). ^ 

vrews regarding how to increase productivity also vary. Priprjty often is given to 
technological change. Business often promotes capital formation and government deregulation. 
Organized labor favors enhancingi workers* skills and security (National Center for Productivity \ 
1978). In reality, each of these factors affects productivity gro.wth and all are interrelated., 

\^hile the United States still is the most productive nation in the worid economy, the rest of 
the industrial world (especially Germany and Japan) is closing the gap rapidly. Unless there are 
radical changes in productivity trends. Germany probably will exceed the Ul|jted States in output 

per employ^d-person by the r*nid-f980s, and Japan will-be-close-behindCThe " 

Reindustrialization" 1980). Laggfhg productivity is contributing to the loss of competitiveness in 
the world market and. in many cases, the domestic market. This lack of competitiveness stunts 
economic growth and increases unemployment. Increasing productivity, therefore, is central to 
the reindustrialization process. 



Job Creation 

When new employment opportunities occur for the citizens of a locale of- area jn the process ' 
of economic development, it is called job creation (Paul 1980). If a nevv plant relocating in or 
hear a community brings in- employees from its old location, therfe will be no job creation from'a 
national vantage point. \h terms of additional jobs, industry relocation is a zero-sum game that, 
nonetheless, IS being played rigorously by many-states and communities. With stakes growing 
higher in a slowing ecbnomyi pressure mounts for competition among states for businesses-and 
industries. Jhis process often results in job creation, according to Rpsenfeld (1980). 

Two aspects. of job creation hold special significance for reindustrialization. One is job 
dQvelppiTient; the other is job presen/ation. The former refers to the process of upgrading or 
reortianizing existing jobs.. Efforts to increase productivity and to use new and emerging 
technologies often liecessitaW job development. Efforts to persliade industries to remain in a 
qpmmunity, rather than to reipcate or close for economic reasons; may be termed job 
presBn/ation (Pau\ 1980). Although job development and fob preservation reduce unemployment, 
neither re^ults in an increase in the total number of jobs in the nation! / 

I^MIions of new jobs- are. rw^ded for unemployed youth and for the tiany women entering the 
labor force. New jobs aisp are\needed foi^ older adults who want to remain productive for longer 
periods of their lives, Since 80 percent of all jbbs in the United States are created in the private / 
sectpr, the nation looks to this arena for a solution to the problems of unemployment and 
economic stagnation. The gpvernment will ne^d to create an environment in which this form of 
economic: development is encouraged (Paul 1^ . ^ 

t^b creation is critical to the reindustrializatioh process^ Although most new jobs are now 
created inj^he service sector ojP the ecpnomy and by small businesses, large.manufacturing and 



• processing industries areTmportarit tcTjob 'creation. Paul (1980) explains that, in addition to 
creating jobs per se, manufacturing industries also create a demand for services, whicfi^itf turn 
increases economic activity within the region. This phenomenon, called the "multiplier effect," 
accompanies the development of all industries, but is greater for high-technology Industries than 
*for processing or service industries. ' ^ * 

/ - i^')' j ^ _ _____ — 

The concept of job creation is linked directly^o the reindustrialization process, ^objcf^aferf 
sliould be included as a primary component of the reindustrialization of America!^' 

Critical Elements of the Reindustrialization Process « * 

Several generally^ccepted elements are critical to the process of reindustrialization. While 
various reindustrialization models do not uniformly apply these elements, they are components 
of most reindustrialization models. Although discussed separately here, any one element cannot 
solve the problem of the shrinking market share in the United States, these critical elements 
should not be viewed in isolation. They should be viewed instead as puzzle pieces that may not 
' be significant by themselves, but when considered together, present a picture^ofwhat is needed 
for reindustrialization. The elements of the reindustrialization process are the (following: 



• , Collaborative policy development 

• Increased investments in plants and equipment 
Technological innovation 
Special attention to small business^ 

• 'investment in human resources - ^ . " 

Likewise, the responsibility Jor the. current situation cannot be attributed to a single group. 
Government, business, and labor all have played a part in creating the probleip>AII must take an 
active rple in the reindustrialization process. By most adcounts, the climate is right for such 
collaboratipn. ^ ^ / ' 

* ' 4 , 

Collabqrative Policy Development ^ ^ / ^ 

Ctearly, the first step in peindustrialization is recognition pf the critical nature of the problem. 
CarneVale (.1980, 1981) noies, as do others^ that our economic policy must undergo fundamental 
shifts in response to structural changes in the economyl He also asserts that neither the natural 
equilibrating mechanisms of the market or demand-centered economjc policies h&ve been 
successful; Recent efforts at 'line^unlng** the econorflic'systerp have been Ineffective, New 
economic pblicies are needed. ' 

In order for these poliGies*to be effective^ they must be collaboratively plannecl and 
implerriented. American ^onom(c institutions must abandon their traditioAal adversarial posture. 
Reindusirialization win depend on consensus, rather than coercion (Carnevale 1980; Etzioni 1980; 
Hershman and Le^enson 1980; ^The Rejnd^str^al^zati6n•• 1980; Roesch 1981 ). 

' A gbverrirhent-business-labor p&rtnersbip that develops and implements economic policy is 
central^to most reindustrialization "plans. There are, howi^ver, fJrofound differences in the 



philosophical orientations of economists toward appropriate economic policy. At pne end of the 
continuuni is a proposed calling jfpr feams from government, jDusfness; and labor to analyze the 

• problems of each economic sectpr^f+ieseJ'teams would mak^ d^Gisions regarding the probable 
-success or failure ofcertain industries.This concept has bderr called national planning, Etzioni 
(1980^describes the process as.shovy^ring the "winners" witK government-provided subsidiesT 
loans, loan guarantees, tax incentiv,€?s,*a measure of protection, and research and development 
write-offs. The "losers" would be sabjected to a- "sunset" procedure, or*allowed to fail. 

At the other end of the speptirum is the plan that, although colfeborative, reduces the scope 
and intensity of governmBrit ecronomic policymaking. In thfe plan, .often called supplyrside 
econom/cs, the government would reduce substantially its spending on entitlements and its 
regulation of private industry and wbuld ie( fhe free market solve a(l of the problems. This 
approach would neither direct npr target resources in any particular way (Etzioni 1980). 

V- • " 

^ . In. all approaches suggested for reindustrialization, {here is gener'al agreem'ent that— through 
a qoaHtion approach— government economic policies must be reviewed and revised. Policy 
revisid'ns are suggested in th§ foflowing major areas: government spending, trade, expansion and 
development of natural resources, antitrust, industrial promotion, tak-laws, And credit. The notion 
that action of a'ny type pn policy development vHW work only if there isNjonsensus among 
business, labor, and government leaders is at the heart of the reindustrialization process. (Etzioni 
1980; Levy 1980; "The Reindustrialization" 1980; Roesch 1981). 

'increased Investments in Plants and Equipment \ 

By all accounts, reindustrialization wjir require increased investment in plants and . 

• equipment. The efnphasfe on spending-tgther than saving during the past ten to fifteen years has 
been labeled "over consumption." this ha^ led to reduced av^ailability of capital for modernizing 
plants ,and equipment Lawrence R, KJ§in of the University pf Pennsylvania notes that, "if ' 
reindustrialization is to occiJr,.we .mustgo fron|bemg*a high-consumption economy to a high- 
saving economy" ("The Reindustrialization" 1980, p. 61). The, reduction in saving, along with 
other factors such as negative^ rajtes-of return caused by inflation, and high taxes, has set a low 
limit on the capital available foo^^ • / 

Policies that encourage investment to update plants and 6quiphient are seen as v^^l by all 
who call ,for remdustrializatfo|i. The need, to. increase investment In plants and equipment is a 
xentrarel^ment, no mat^^from which end of the copservative-litibral continuum the approach* 
originates (Cafneyale 1980; ^feioni 1980; Hershman and Levensoa1980:/Tbe Reindustrializaton" 
,1980; Roesch 19.81). . - • . -** . 



Technological Innovation ^i: 



jthroughbut the previous century, Arrierica has produced Sn array of technological 
Innovations that haye altered radically Ihe lives of most of the world's population. The evidence 
suggesffs, however, that the ablility of Anrfiylcan industfV to .convert new ideas to corrfmercial 
products and processes is slipping. For exaB!ttrtey.Alleri H, Skaggs, ^lirector pf the research center 
of the Aerospace [hdustHes^sso^^^ of America, notes' that "It is abundantly evident that U.S. 
technological ihrtdvatibrf^nd productivity are- on .the decline'* ("The Reindustrialization" 1980 p 
60)i • , , • . 



FIGURE 3^ 



; SfJfbRTFALL IN UNITED STATES SAVING AND INVESTMENT 
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Reprinted from the June 30, 1&80 issue of Business V^ee/f.by special permission. ® by McGraw- 
Hill Jnc.. New York, NY 10020. All rights r^sef^ed,^ J^/ " . . 
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FIGURE 4 ) 

REAL INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OUTLAYS AS A 
PERCENT OF REAL GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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* . .One prominent reason for the declinQ in technological advances since the mid-196ds is', 
reduced spending for research and development. This reduction has been especially profound in 
basic research budgets' Companies tend to put their research and development money into 
.^short-term applied research projects, father than basic science ("The Reindustrializati9n".1980). 

The general consensus among the proponents of reindustrialization is that industry must 
invest more in research and development if it is to increase the nation's capacity to create and ' 
^ apply new technology (Carnevale 1J980; €t2ioni 1980; Levy 1980; "JHe Reindustrfalization" 1980; 
Roesch 1981). Spending more for research and development is widely thought to*result in 
increased technological advances, which in turn result irr greater productivity, more pro'ducts. 
and a better worldwide competitive stance. 



Special Attention tb Small Business - * 

• . ♦ * 

There is no question that "big" business dominates the Arherican economy. Nor is there any 
doubt that, in general, the economy is highly dependent on the success of b1g business!. 
However, small business represents a significant economic foTce.JSinee 85 percent of all United 
'States businesses have fewer than twenty erftployees. small firms are of vital importance to the, 
reindustrialization of the economy (Pierce and Steinbach 1981). r 

Small business in the United States accounts for approxim.ately"40 percent of the Grosj 
National Product (GNP) and for.at least 95 percent of the business'firms in the nation (Quimby 
1980)p!^bout 60 percent of all jobs in the United States are generated by firjns with twenty 
employees or less. Large firms (those with over five hundred employees) geherate less than 15 
percent of all new jobs* (Birch 1979). The Small Busjness Actministratiqn. however, estimates th^t 
8Q percent of the 50.(>00 new businesses started each year eventually will fail (Van Voorhis 1980). 
^J$fnce small businesses have such* a low survival rate, the number of jobs eliminated each year in 
;j?|ne^rivate small-business sector also is high. . . ^ w 

Quimby (1980) has reported the testimony of the Chief Counsel for Advocacy. United States 
Small Business Administration, before the United States Senate^Select Committee on Small 
Business, regarding problems of declining growth. and productivity and the role of small * 
business: He cites figures that indicate that the small-t^usiness share of economic output is 
falling. The Gross Natipnal .Produpt (GNP) produced by small b'usfnesses. as measured by 
income generated, has been declining steadily from 43 percent in 1963. to 40 percent in 1972. 
and to 39 percent in 1^76. (The data from the 1980 census are not yet available.)^ These figures 
show that the small-business sector, whilejyiore successful than big business In generating new 
jobs and in Innovation. Is sufferindi a decNne in its contribution to the GNP. 

A reindustrialization policy, according . to Daniels et al. (1981J. should enoourag^.lhe 
development of new^small iJusinesses. Since small business is the source of the majority of new 
jobs and a maln~sbu1'ce.^^^^^ survjveslh rough risk faking^, one goal of " 

reindustrialization should be to supf)ort the development of a strong, thriving small business 
sector. ^ ; 

toffier (1981) forecasts a new dimension of the probable continued growth an^ economic 
fmportance of the private small business sector by describing the "efectrortic cottage." This term " 
refers to homes— rather than offices and factories— where work is being done primarily through 
the use of pomputer termlnf^ls. Toffier predicts the emergence of an Infrastructure of small , 
companle^'and organizations for organizing and coordinating such home-based operations. 
Businesses .6perate.d at home form a "hidden" part of the economy. With the aid of Increased 

w * - y « 
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technology, it iil likely that the numbep and effectiveness of home enterprises o.f .'&II types will 
increase, thereby creating relevarn, new jobs. ' , ^ ^ 

An all-time high of 6.6 million people are now^elf-empk)y,fed. Pierce artd-Steinbach (1981) 
attribute the surge in small business ownership partly to a generation of independent-minded 
workers and to the nation's shift frora a manufacturing economyjo a service-oriented econom^. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that any reindustrialiiatjon plan rtitlsrpay.close-.a^^ to the 
needs of small businesses and their roles in rq^uilding the economy (Werce and Steinbach 1981- 
• 'The Reindustrialization" 1980). . • ' 



Investftient In Human Resources 



Striner (1981) notes that there areiohly a few factors' that are of generic importance to a 
nation's economic performance. However, one such'factor is labor. Building and maintaining an . 
up-fo-date labor force- is essential for a technology-oriented nation. Striner maintains that the / " 
Unit^ States has been unwilling to understand the need to invest in major education and f 
training efforts in order,to service the skill needs of the nation. He suggests therfe is no -'^^^ 
•awareness of the kej^^^tionship between inadequate investment in human resources and the 
problems of high inflation rates and lagging productivity. 

^ . • ' 

According to Carnevale (1981), our human resources polici^p have been qrganized around 
distributiorial equity rather than economic efficiency considerations. As a re^lt. human ' 
resources investment policies have encouraged the maintenance raiher than the development of 
human resources. .Other authors Oere 1978; Jones 1980; Roesch 1981; Striner 1981); in addition 
tp Carnevale, assert that intergovernmental and human resources policies Vieed to be integrated ^ 
Jntd an expanded vision for economic developrtient. 

. . ' ^ . ^ ' \ - 

Any approach to reindustrjalization must take into account investment in human resources 
(Carnevale 1981; Jones 1980; Roesch 1981; Striner 1981). Reindu^trtalizsition will require 
investment in human.resources^t all levels. Advancing technology requires training of displaced 
workers. Striner (1981) asks this question: "Why not retrain, whiie providing job security, rather 
than layoff ,or fire employees and tlien^ attempt to hire a new group of employees?" (p. 2). 
Implications' for quality of work, productivity, and organizational loyalty are apparent Investment 
In managerial training may also be necessary to encourage the long-range business planning ' 
peeded for reindustrialization. - , 

/ International Status of Reindustrialization 

* \jhe United States i^ not alone in its effort^o revitalize Ws economy in order to compete In^ 
JheJvprjdjD^^^^^ other nations. The, most notable 

precursors to reiridustrialization are th^ loha-established plans in Japan and in countries ot 
Western Eiirppe. There are differences, however, In the reindustrialization processes.bf thesd 
countries. - . ^ J ; % 

Japani currently judged by many to be the most successful industrial soci§ty fn the world, 
utilizes a national Industrial plan coordinated by the Ministry of. International Trade*and Industry 
tMjT})^the pla^^ to-ldentify and pVombte industries with the best prospects for 

developing new technojogies and^xploitina wSr^B^^wpJ^et opportunities while shifting workers 
out of declirilhg Industri^es. ' * 



1. West Germany, the wOrttfsmost formidable exporter, relies primarily on market forces and 
on decisions by individual companies te channel resources into industries with high cf^owth 
potential. This structure apparently is ne'arly the opposite ofil^e national industrial plan utilized 
by Japan.- . : 

• Britain, despite two decades of efforts toj:evitali2e its economy through a network of* 
goveroment-business-labor couopils and. government grants and subsidiesl'has become one of 
the poorest nations in Europe. Britain's lack of success irrthf face of iprdustrial planning and 
promotion indicates that additional efforts' may be needed. A 

y-' • V, • : " ' . : 

Japar^'s wccess demonstrates that welhconceiverf*and coordinated national planning^can 
improve a nation's economic performance. Germany ha§ been successful wijhout a nationai 
industrial strategy. Japari and Gerrr^any both haye a broad national consensus* among sociak/. 
groups^bn b^ic economic priorities. Perhaps that is what Britain lacks. A primary focus of 
consensus in Germany and Japan is on productivity. In these nation's, productivity is percei 
lo be the' key to jobs, prosperity, and e\^n national security {'The peindustrializa^ion'* t980) 



Japan . . * 

*Many»of Japan's industries have been rebuilt repeatedly since the end Wgrld War II arid ^ 
now incorporate the most modern technology availabfe (Karsh 1980). Modern technology, . 
however, may not be the onjy key to Japan's efconomic successes. Througf^ the Ministry of 
. International Trade and Industry (MITI), virtually all sectors of Japanese societ/are involved in a 
^coordinated effort directed toward economic growtly. Industries have been selected t9 be 
prompted and supported in the 1980s (i^e., financial assistance and incentives) by an advisory 
board called the Industrial Structure Council, co^Tl posed of more than fifty representatives igtr\ 

government, businesSfr and education., • * - " 

* ^ ^ * ." ' * 

According to 'The Reindustrialization of-America" ^580), the industrial policies presentecl^to. 
this council were a result .of ten to fifteen industrial policy meetings and a number of other small 
sessions at whiph consumers, Jabor\Jnions, and other groups were represented. The 
development of .advanced products and new techniques that will be promoted by MITI duripg the 
1980s is a continuation, of tlte' etnphasis during the 1970s on "khowledgeJntensive" industries. 
This MITI policy is based'on the consensus of Japanese Industry f The Reindustrialization" 
1980). , ^ ' . ■ ^ . . ^ 

\ * % . _ . "'^ / ■ - • 

\n Japan, the basis^bf the job redesign movement— referred to as "quality control circles"— 
lies in "lifetime employment." Karsh, (1980) describes the Systejn as guaranteeing thatregular * 
workers will have employment in the same firm from'the time oi initial hir^ until retirement. 
About*30 percent of all workers fn private industry in Japan are'the beneficiaries of this secure . 
status/- - ; . . • • ' . " 

- :■ ^- ' ■ • . ■ ' 

Funafiashi (1974) relates that Japanese wdrker^-are paid on the.basis of the number of jobs 
they can do, rather than on the complexity or skill required of any one job in Velation to all > 
others. Karsh (1980) explains that this is very different from the American system, which 
essentially assigns pay^tojobs rather than to workers^ the Japanese encourage versatility, 
whereas Americans tend to reward expertise and specialiiation and to hpid wqtlcers accountable 
for the perfo/m^nce of small,. measurable tasks. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

- . > , ' ' ' ' , / ' ' ' ^ ^ • ' 

The job redesign^yemeht injapan is actually a career .enlargement pVograra. The strategy , 
to enhance woi*^{^^pity through career developmeht.has increased worker comr^#ent. 

; v .. ' , . . - ^ .Z' ' • c ■ 
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l^arsH. (1980) points out that in the United States. whei:e a large labor force exists, employer's 
commonly accqpt the view that replacement of workers is easier and more economical than' 
developing programs that jnprease worker commitment. - 

According to Cole (1979), Japanese'worker participation in quality control circles and 
production decisfons may not have contributed directly to increased productivity. Where, worker 
pri^ductivfty has increiasec^, the "halo effept" m^y have been the cause; that is, procjuction may 
ha^r^ncreased merely because someone "was paying attention to the workers. , 

karsVi (1980) suggests that recent Japanese success in wqrld marlcets may not be the result 
off their .vyork ethic or culture. He indicates that, it largely due to acquisition of the most 
advanced fbreign technology available through systematic efforts to obtain nonproprietary 
information and to arrange patent and licensing agreements. In addition, Karsh (1980) explains 
that "these purchases have been bgttressed by vigorous government support of research and 
development 'efforts that concentrate on commercial applications and early economic fSayoff" 
(p. 18). • J ^ . / , 

Germany 

^ .The reindustrialization process in^Germany, unMke that in Japan, relies primarily on the free 
miarket to direct industriahd^velopment and growtfir jborporations, rather than the government, 
decide yvhere to invest Germany, however,. pursues an anti-inflation, macroecbaomic policy to 
create. a climate of investor confidence. In order to avoid inflationary wages! management and ' 
labor havp achieved a consensus, much as in Japan. GermanJabor unions, for example, since 
fiStiS' Have agreed to pay incraases only'sljahtly abbve the inflation rate. 



A'key^o Gerrfrany's high investment rate is a linkage of industrial companies and banks; " 
jperrnain bankers typically are board jnembers of companies to which they regularly lend. This 
^relationsfiip'eric busines? to invest in longrterm growth. Close ties between business. and 

, labor:£ft^ achieved^t^^ a system qf "codetermination'^liaf places union representative^. on- 
corporate supecylspry boards. Managers Ve required to keep local unions constantly informed 
about cpmpan plaas. In addition, derman law makes rtJl|^gal for union representatives to work 
. agaihst^the company's: Best im^^ / 



France 



, the^^ygtdm of "indicative planning" initiated by the French government in 1 947 relies on 
iri'cdntiyes and administrative stimulus to achieve economic plijectives. the plans serve as guides 
for [nv^stm^^^^^^^^ barga[n)ri activity Jn^ntire economic sectors. The. French 

aire'npw m "strategic pla which theSgoyerhmerft-wjll identify promising 

(hdji^stft^^^ supiiprl inyesjrnent; propbsafe in :fhese areas ("The 

/Reindustrfalizatidh"^^^ • ; . r r , \ • » . * 



e 



Britain 



-yrf^^^ is feing reduced jn*^^^^^ instead, macroeconomic 

•poflcies;ar^ p'bliciesjnclud|! jess.goyernmei^^^^^ measures to 

/jeducej^^^ ahd cftanges jn the tax^^stijucturb d^ there is a 

5f)Bjpf: reductibnM^ 6a the.National Economic Development Gouncil, established in * 
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1961, and the National Enterprise' Board, set up in 1975. Both were designed to identify industrial 
"winners'' and provide them with government support. Reductions in regional development 
grants for financing industries in depressed areas and bailouts of industries in deep financial 
'trouble are occurring' (*The Reindustrialization" 1980). 

Leiions from Abroad ^ 

Valuabje lessons can be learned from the experiences of others ('The Reipdustrialization" 
1980). From the information available about economic development in other countries, yve may 
infer that certain elements are critical to r eyitalization of the United States economy. These 
components are as follows: ^ 

1. Resources must be channefed into industries with potential. for adaptation and gro^h, 
instead pf into attempts^^to shield declining.sectors of the economy from inevitable change. 

, . A cpo/dinated effort, with participation by all social groups, is-needed to establfsh national 
priorities. • 

2. Research and development must be encouraged to ensure advancing technology. 

3. A firm, nonihflationary approach to management of the economy must be adopted in. order 
to encourage business investment and ensure real wage gains. 

4.^ .A- national consensus on the critical importance of productivity for economic vitality must 

be achieved. ' , . ^ ' - ^ 



. , . The Status of Reindustriallzatiotv in the United States 

Requests for federal aid for specific industries in the.lJnited States are* not new. As far back 
as .1829,' politicians urged the government to protect the nation's car^i^stem from dliew form 
of traosportation— the railroads. The imliportance of canal^ as a first Ifne .of national defense and 
^the unemployment caused by the supplanting of canal boats with rail cars were cited as reasons 
fpxfedetajsupppjl (^^^ . . ^ 

Ttie United States government nearly always has .intervened (n business ^nd industry by 
inrippsing regulations and setting standards. On the other hand, it has come to the did of some 
industries suffering from impprtj:om petition (e.g., the textile and stedl industries). Individual 
compahies-rrsuch as Chrysler and Ldckheedn^vyho were facing bankruptcy have received 
goyernrnen|t assistance. These actjons, however; primarijy have been responses to crises, rather^ 
than part of an overall. policy: the prevailing attitude of government In this country always has 
been to. let the. market.determine the destiny of indujstrieis (IHershman andHJeyenson 1980J. 

* Strinjsr (1981) indicates thatjjttie-in the way of reindustrialization is likely to. occCfr in the 
Uriijfec^^^^^^^ the following questjoni vDoes anyone . . . really believe that a nation 

with the higfiesl putput per emplpyeie, a mujtitrillion dollar GNP, theilargest volume of 
petrocH^^ products, aircraft, and communications equipment exports in the 

world is realTy^^ of completely rethinking and. redoing, its industrial base?'* (p. 1). 

Striner cpnciUdes that^ although the economy is in trouble, America is not one of the 
underpriyfl^^^^^ ' ^ 
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^ Recent^ government actions, however, do relate tb^he reindustriaHzation process. The United 
States Commerce Department has established a think tank— the Bureau of Industrial 

.Economics— to study the condition of American industry. The State Department and the 
Departments of Labor arid Transportation, among others, are Investigating the sources of the 

,aut6 industry's problems.^analyzing how other nati9ns are dealing with similar problems, and 
trying to determine Which industries are likely to have difficulties in the future (Hershman and 
tevenson 1980)> In additibn, delegations of Americans are visiting industriesjn Japan in order t o 
study methods of increasing prod.uctivity. 

Legislation refating to reindustriaHzation exists in the United States, The Trade Adjust'rpent 
Assistance (TRA) .Program, authorized in the Trade E^cpansion Act of 1962. provided.for tax free 
income^ payments of up to 70 percent of a worker's former weekly wage for a period of one year 
for workers laid off as a result of lower tariffs. Eligibility requirements have since been modified 
so that workers do not have to prove that their unemployment resulted directly from tariff 
reductions. Under this program, approximately $1 billion was paid to about sixJiundred thousand 
workers in 1980. , ^ • . , 

« 

Under a>variety of other programs administered through such federal agencies as the 
Farmer's Home Administration, the Department^of Housing and Urban Development, and the 
Small Business Administration, ailing ifidustries and economically depressed areas are receiving 
, government aid. Many workers also are eligible for government-supported training programs to 
pref)ar€ them for new careers (Hershmari-and Levenson 1^), ^ 

- Government efforts, however, have been unsuccessful ih dealing with the growing pro|Dlem 
of the erosion of the industrial base of the economy. The consensus is that aption is needed; 
however, the forms that action will take still are being,considgxe4^^^ 
(1980). among others', suggest the, use of .a triHy comprehen^ve^^ like those in 

Western European countries and Japan. Etzioni (1980) calls for a semi-targeted approach to 
advance a stronger productive capacity. Most business leaders agree that government assistance 
should be across the board (Levy 1980), , 

Relndustrialization policy in the United Staties is in an embryonic stage. Regardless of the , 
approaches XaJ^ep to revitalize the productive capacity of the economy, however, profound 
implications for'America's vocational edlication programs are ensured. " 



THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



A consensus seems to exist regarding the need for the involvement of vocational education 
:in the reirtdustrialization probess (Carnevale:1981; Etzioni 1981; Jones 1980; Striner 1981). 
'Nevertheless, much less cei^ainty exists about the specific role that vocational education should 
assume. Robert Worthingtdh (1981). currently the assistant secretary for Vocational Education in 
the Unjted States^Department of Education, has stated that. **There is no question that vocational 
education does m'ake an iniportant contribution to the economic development of this country, 
: . . The role of vocational education in reihdustrialization . . . will be addressed in the. 
administration's vocational [education reauth^ization bill" (p. 5). 

F^atfonale for Including Vocational Education 
« In the ReindMjBtriaUzatlon Process « 

Etzlofli (1981) writes that vocational ejducation shoufd be included injhe general agenda of 
reindustrialization because of the expressed concern wrth the size, composition, and quality of 
human capital. Hanssen (1980) also notes that tf\e basic reason for the existence of technical 
Jducatign is tq^ provide skilled employeesJrl concert with the needs of industry^ The skills 
.requiced^Qf jntTustrial workers are charigihgind will Continue to change. More specific job 
training and retraining will bp required (Carrievale 1981). Renewal of the industrial sector as a 
key Ingredient in the economy's growth necessitates vocational education programs that assign a 
substantially greater emphasis.to training persons to operate, maintain; and repair the complex 
new technologies and products .of the 1980s -(Lecht 1981). 

Camevale (1981) indicates that it is shortsighted to reduce commitments to vocational 
educatlorf programs that can haye a positive effect on the nation's growth possibilities. 
Furthermore, he suggest^ that the alternative to the development ofeimproved employability 
among disadvantaged workers is greater pCitdic dependency and higher income maintenance 
costs. The alternative to retraining and reloclting experienced members of America's work force 
Js a vigorous protectionism and a wasting aWay of our experienced work force. The country's - 
economic health is increasingly determined by ^Invisible" investments in human capital ("The 
Reindustrialization" 1980). 

A well-trained work force is essential Jtq the reindustrialization of the economy. Striner (1981) 
notes that Adam Smith's historic InquiryffnioJhe Nature and Cause of the Wealth of Nations, 
published in 1776^ stressed the impbrtanqe of a well-trained, specialized labor force as a key to 
the wealth of any nation. T9 substantiate that this stiU is the case. Striner cites the successful 
economic performance of Japan— an island with limited natural resources— stating that, "Its one 
great resource is a"^trained. motivated labor force marlaged with great skill and daring" (p. 2).^ In 
addition to Japan. Striner write$ that "the We^st Gernfens. French, and most nations in Western ^ 
Europe.have embracgd^ not merely accepted; the philosophy of the necessity to invest in. hgrrjan 
resources. T61)uild and maintain an up-to-date labor force Js essential for a,high technology- 
oriented oation"(p: 2). ^ ; • 



Two major factors provide the rationale for Cbcational education and training as a critical 
part of the reindustrialization process. First, training is necessary to reducfe the shortage of 
Skilled workers in the United States. The shortage is predicted to worsen., Second, retraining will 
become even more important as new technology continues to contribute to the slowjQrowth (or 
.decline) in employment for semiskilled workers, in manufacturing Industries. 

This shortage of skilled workers is not new. Carnevale (1 9B1 ). reports that the Bureau of 
Internationll UBor Affairs in thd United States Department pf Ubor found the decline in the 
United States trade performance since the 1960s to be the result of differences in the growth of. 
net real investment in equipment and in the acquisition of labor skills through- education The ^ 
Bureau also reports that between 1963 and 1975 the United States's share of the world's skilled 
workers fell from 29 percent to 26 percent and that America dropped froi^^rid tq seventh in 
the measured "skill endowments" of its workers. ' ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

Although there are skill shortageslh almost all industrial sectors, the>nb$/serious ones - ' 
appear to be in the machine-tool trades (Taylor 1981). According tp the National Tooling and 
Machinery Associatiorj, America is currently short 60,000 skilled machinists. By 1985 the 
shortage is predicted to be,250,000'(Carnevale 1981). Increasing parallel commitments to defense 
and remdustnalization are likely to add-to the shortage. Worthingtbn (1981) states that, 
"Vocational education really is the best hope we hav^ to provide that type of skilled lalior" (p. 5). 

TABLE 2 , ^ 

' , ^EMRLOYMENT FOR.SELECTE0 MAJOR INDUSTRIAL SECTORS. 

1977 AND PROJECTED 1990 



Ehnploymentdn milUons) Percent Change 





1997 


Pro jecjed 1990 


1977 to 1990 


Total Civilian Employment 


93.> 


118.6 


26.6% 


Manufacturing 


19.8 ' 


23.9 


23.0 . 


Transportation and . ' < 
Public Utilities 


4.8 • 


\ 5.7 / 


16.9 


Wholesale and Retail Trade . 


20.9' 


27.4 / 


30.9 


Finance, .Insurance, -and 
Real Estate 

' . ' ,. ' ' ' ' 


4.9 


&7 


^ '37.0 


Services* - - 


.17.7 


26.7 


61.3 


f txcludlng private houiehold worker 









SbURlpE; and Training Beport of the President, 1979: p. 362. 



Career opportunities in technical and service fields and in new growth industries will 
Increase during the 1980s, while opportunities for semiskilled factory operatives will decrease 
(Lecht 1981). According to Lecht (1981), investment in .complex technology during the 1980s is 
Intended to bring about a renewal of the industrial ecojiomy without a comparable increa^ or, in 
many cases, a decrease In requirements for^sert^iskllled and unskilled workers. Retraining of 
displaced Industrial workers will be necessary to fill positions in designing, producing, operating, 
maintaining, afid repairing new equipment. Retraining will be especially important since, from 
about 1985 to 1995 or later, the number of young people of working age in the United States will 
decrease about three to four million per year\(Evans 1977^|-^-^ 

' 1 ' / ' 

Between 1973 and 1979^ 13 million new nonagriculturaHobs were added to the American 

economy. According to Car.nevale (1981), however, this growth was concentrated in low wage 

and low productivity jobs. Lecht (1981) points out that ei^foyment prdjections indicate a 

continuation in tfje shift to a postindustrial society during the 1§los. Vocational education of 

various types will be needed to train persons for the new jobs that will grow out of the 

reindustrialization process. 



TABLE 3 



PROJECTED r>OPULATION GROWTH, SIXTEEN to TWENTY-FOUR YEAR OLDS 
; AND PERSONS SIXTY-FIVE AND OVER, 1980 TO 1990 



Age Group 



Estimated Population 

(in millions) 
in 1980 in 1*990 



Percent Change 
1980 to 1990 



16to 19 
20 to 24. 
65 and over 



16.7 ; 13.fe 
20.9 18.0 
24.9 ^ 29.8 



-19.0 
-14.0 
-19.5 



SOURCE: Employment and Traininsr Report of the President, p, 353; the projections 
represent Census Bureau intermediate fertility-estimates. 



Reindustrialj^lWwill require training that fits the person rather than bureaucratic 
convenience or'tradiflfeff^^Drucker (1980) points out that it makes little sense to subject all 
employees to training programs designed for yesterday's typical entrant into the labor force, 
namely, youth withoiA any experience. Those individuals reentering the paid work force after an 
extended absence anp. older workers, possibly retired, preparing for new work challenges will not 
tequire the s&me type of training as youth entering the work force for the first time. ^ 

Use of Different Types of Vocational Education 

The most apparent and certainly most direct way vocational education can impact on the 
reind ustfialization process is through delivery of effective education ^nd training programs. 
Increasing awareness of the crucial roles education and training play in economic development 
is apparent in a report by the Joint Economic Committee of Congress (1979): 

In our view it is possible to enhance dramatically our potential GNP growth - 
^ prospects in the coming decade with a carefully designed program aimed at 
promoting capital spen^ding*and upgrading worker skills. Not only would such an 
approach raise productivity growth, and therefore our GISIP potential, but it would 
also bring about further improvement in the areas of inflation, employment and 
our balance of payments {emphasis supplied} (p, 64). 

' ' "--r^ , J- 

Vocational education is not limited to b single type of curriculum for one type of student. An 
understanding of the different types of vocational education and their different purposes is 
heeded by policymakers and program planners at all levels. If vocational education Is to play an 
effective role in the reindustrlalization of the economy, {ts leaders must be more aware of what 
Its various forms can dp. The distinction between -vbtational education and vocational training, 
although somewh^Lt artificial when the amount of oveHap is considered, may be important when 
determining potential effects on reihidustHalization. - . 

Evans and Herr (1978) define vocational education in the broadest sense' as "that part of 
education, which makes an individual more employable in one group of 'occupations than in 
anothei^' (p. 3). They also present three basic objectives of any public school vocational 
education curriculum, namely, to meet society's needs for trained workers, to- increase options 
available to each student, and to serve as a'motlvation force to enhance all types of learning. The 
immediate need for reindustrlalization is linked to the first objective.. However, to the extent that 
the second and third objectives are met vocational education may have its greatest impact on 
the quality of the work force over the long ternrf. 

Secondary sthool vocational education programs may impact-^mdst on the work force of the 
future by raisirfg academic achievement of certain^student^i and' helping to introduce realities pf 
tKe work wdrfd to youth. Those who do^well ip school generally dp welfin emplpyment. For the 
most .part, the same skills and attitudes lead to success in both. Vocational education that 
Imparts work values and habits and an understanding of employer-employeejelationships (aldng 
with a basic preparation for occupationaldusters) may aid in developing a work force prepared 
for the required periodic retraining riecesSary to meet the ever-changfng skill needs of industry. 

^ ' Lessiriger (1980) defines training as the process of deliberately passing on to others the 
knowledge and occupational skills that have been mastered so that they.can be demonstrated in. 
a required setting, Vocatipnail. training that is designed to do this, whether for jpb entfj^ or 
upgrading, can have an immediate impact pn reindustfialization. However, because its focus is 
usuaily somewhat narrow and skills ^te increasingly short lived, the impact of vocational training 



may be short term. Vocational training that provides immediate, although short-term, impact is 
riot only desirable, but also is necessary for reindustrialization and continued economic 
development. \ . ' ' 

Training is, addressed most systematically and intensively in times of crises. World Wars I ^ 
and II, for example, served as the impetus' for niassive training efforts designed to spur the 
production of essential products. Current crises in the American economy and the ensuing 
efforts at economic development and reindustrialization may call for more systematic vocational 
training. Vocational education and training, by whateyer definition or however differentiated, 
must be identified as having a significant role in increasing both the short-term and long-term 
effectiveness of the work force. 

Two basic types of vocational education and training can, impact on the reindustrialization 
process. Vocational education that provides general work Skill development is related indirectly 
to reindustrialization; occupational skill development is related directly^ * ' - 

General Work Skill Development ^ 

Whereas much of the employee-education effort conducted by private industry. is 
undoubtedly job or organizatibh specific, abcordrng to Craig (1980), a significant share of the 
education and training content probably is sufficiently generic that it could or should be done by 
the traditional educational system. Employers invest heavily in development of employee skills ' 
such as decision making, interpersonal relations, and communications skills. Craig also points 
out that^lhere appears to b6 a large market potential for' the educational community in 
developing generic, skills of the vwork force and being responsive to employers' educational 
•needs'; (p. 17). \ 

When attempting to*define basic.skills,. we neegl \p go beyond reading, writing, and 
arithmetic and include the acquisitioij of ^skills that center on the human aspects of \york. These 
include skills in interpersonal relations, problem solving, decision making, effective 
communications, recognizing and understanding authority and responsibility, coping'with 
conflict, adapting to change; and planning for the future. Leach (1980) Concludes: 

It seems apparent to me that teaching "technical" occupational skills, although ah 
• important and necessary component of vocational education^prpgrarrisv Should 
' not represent the basics in vocational education curricula. Studentsf f think, need 
to learn skills that have been valued in the workplace in'the past, are valued now, 
and will probably continue to be valued in the future. This type of basic vocational ^ 
education will be applfcable^ to the changingf.requir^mien^ the work world. 
Learning skills that relate to the "human aspects'' of .work.will. I believe, allow 
pepiJle not only to enter the workplace but also to, maintain themselves as 
productive, satisfied vyorkers throughout axhanging occupational life. Workers 
who po^ess skills such as thbse described a^ove do not become automatons, but 
rather find thelf options in the work worid increased, (p. 15) . 

. Relatip/iships between reiridustrialization and vocational education for general occupational 
skill development may be seen most directly in terms of cost and time devoted to retraining, 
puriharfi ;{1981);iridicates that niany employers are wHIing to. pi;ovJde skill training but do not 
want students with narrow skills. They prefer students who have a strong basic education. 



. Dunham also states that, given a broad vocatlonal education, ''a person whose job.ends or 
who. encounters technology change ought to^fi^ able to moV^ into a related field and-perform 
well. Retraining is expensive. Upgrading is less expensVve.qnd takes less time.",Nelson (1979) 
suggesjsjhat^young.wbrkers'ma time early in their careers learning about the 

Vhuman" skills necessary for success through trial and error.. He feels that this is a waste of time 

, and that if may lead to inefficiency on the part of Individual employees. 

. > . ^ ^ / . • ^ — 

A distinction has been made betvyeen education for woricOTTFeSucation a6ouf-work-While — 
education for worfe tends to concentrate on specific ocQupational skill development, one form of 
education adoi/f worJ^ concentrates on developing skills and knowledge needed* in all 
occupations. "We are'just beginni.ng to recognize th^ jmporiance of this type of education and 
have not yet developed satisfactory ways 6S planning ^d teaching it" (Evans and Leach 1979 d 

jt is estimated that 30 percent or mom of the student^ in vocational education programs 
enroll with a basic skill level inadequate to enable them to complete a vocational education 
program and enter employrtient (Bottoms 19B1). The criteria upon which this estimate is based 
d9fine skill levels narrowly. If the previously discussed general* occupational skills were to be 
included.Mhe estimate undoubtedly wbuld be higher. : . ^ * 

Emphasizing vocational education for general occupational skill development may be 
Instrumental in raising the productive capacity of a largemumber.of vocational education / 
students and in providing ^;more adaptable work force' in the future. There are skills that have 
wide appliGabiljfy.' Tyler (1980) concludes Jhat we .still do not know the ambunt of general 
knpwiedge and skills that needs tp be developed in-order to enhance specific skills needed for 
rapid change. Providing vocationaLeducatiop only fqr general work skijj development will not 
contribute greatly to reindlistl^ialization; job-specif^ 

Oc6jupatl6nal Skill Development '\ ^ - ^ 

The triaditiona^^;;ole of vocational education as occupational training i]^ defined in the 1976 
Edupation Amendments. Part II. as "vocationartraining or retraining which is of High qtraiity \ ' 
(and) wfiicH Js realistic in the light of actual of anticipated opportunities for gainful employment." 
•In other words, vpcational education shouid, prepare students for gainful etnployment In jobs that 
exist oj iare likely to exist vvhen tfejnfng is ctj^pleteti. ■ ^ " , 

• Evans (1981) describes three:types,6f ydcational education for occupational ^skfll ' <^ 
develbpfTient; namely. jobrSF^cffic trainingf occupatb^ specific vocational education, and 
*occuf)atipnal.area pre^aratipn. Job-specific training is de§igned to prepare peopfe for a . 
o particular Job with a particular einpioye/, While jnost yocatlpnailtralning pf.thistypeJs conducted 
by individual firms in the private sector7pLib!ic schooi>b-speclfio.trairiing>h^ become more 
pbpular in mafiy states as a counterpart to.pcpnbmic.developm designed to attract 

new industries and, in sorneca ' , 

^ For the most part, job-specifjc vocatjpriat training may be best suited for upgrading workers' 
skfl!s as %cp,mponen^^ rei'ndustHali^tipn ^(r^p^^^^ developmeht programs. 

Job^pe^ifiav^^^ to reindustrialization by retraining adults ^ 

arid prepaHng secbnd^^ sc|iool-age yoLrth.wit?iikjlis>needecl foV entry-level Positions. 

OccfupationallY specific vocational education prepares people for employment fri a certain 
pccj^patiorial area i)ut not necessarily for ayparticuiar employer. Examples include programs to 



prepare welders, bookkeepers, cosmetologists, and wildlife conservationist3 (Evans 1981). If jobs 
are available and if the training is sufficiently relfvanf to employers' specific needs, .the effect on 
the reindustrialization process should^be rfiuch thWs^me as the effect t)f job-specific training 

Craig (1980) indicates thatjlhe private sectorjtraimng Industry has developed because many 
education agd training needs have rioFBeen met by traditional educatipnaj^ystem^ Even 



when students have been prepared ior-eritry into spgfcifiaotfcupations. orientation and retraining 
or additional training must be provided to accommodate differences among various industries-. 
' ' * ' \^ ' ' * 

To the extent that tocal^adVisory jprojjps are utilized to advise vocational educators^oCif 
content of specific occupationarpfbgrams. and tolh? extehfthaKhVadvIc^^ utilizeCmuch of . 
the need for additional training or retraining can be ^ivoided.-For the specific purpbse of 
prompting the reindustrializatjon p rocess, it might s.eeiti advisable to reyfi$e^\\ occupationally 
- specific Vocatfona! education programs :solthat they ^)e:com(5*^jol>spM prpgranis. 
However, factors such as individu.al student preferences, increased geographic mobility, and the 
need for youth to.obtain general occupational sMIls make thistiotion less desirable ^ 

Occupational, area prep'aration 4s desig^ied to prepare pepple for clusters of occupations that 
require similar knowledge, skills, tools, inethodsi and materials. Exampjeaof vocational 
education for occupational area preparation include programs tcTpfep^re workers for office 
occupations, medical career^, horticulture. DU|lding*trades.,and bofhemaking, (Evans 1981). 



The effects of vocational education for bccupatignart-area preparation on reindustrialization 
may be even less jmmediate!than either occupationally specific vocational education or job-^^ 
specific vocational training. J[n most instances, the roW . 
preparation nape^ates more and/pLretrainim^ f orspecif ic 

jobs. " , . ' , ^ * tl^ V 

On th^ other hand, it is precisely the more,g0neiric ;scope 6f occupational area preparation 
that offere greiater long-term ap^fdture impact pn increasingjthe effectivertess of the work force; 
To the extent that people ^are^prepared acfequately:fqr a cluster of occupations, shorter and less 
intenslve.peridds of job-sp^dif ic trainirj||:may be necessary for, upgrading workers* skills in order 
to meet future labor requirerpents and skill needs. e.^T ' ---^ • ' 

Thus.^decisions^regarding which type of Occupa^qnal skill develppment'to provide involve^ 
understanding the trade-off J^etvveen the short-terrn (but more immediate) impact fostered by 
job-specific vocational training-, the less immediate (but.tjipre long-term) irppact of occupational 
specific vocational education, and the ewri less immediate (but even more long-term) impact of, 
bccupatlonaLarea preparation. . . ' ^^'^^ - . \ ' ♦ 

fortunately, tfecisidns about which4Und of pccupatlonal;skill^evelopment programs to 
provide do not have to l>e unU^ edi^catibn for occupatippal skill development can 

i>e prpylded to meet the needs and desjres^o^ needs^of 
lemployers for skilled and prtfductiyd Wprke^^^ can be^featisfiiedihroug^^ vocational ' 

trainlp|rf 0/ adults who require upg radiiig or retraining. Votat|onal educatipn for both 
pccupatiprialiy specific and. tq^^ greate|r extentj^pcpupatioltal area.prepara^^ (primarily^for 
secondary youth) can help to ensure a productive', flexible, and effective future wpi'k force. • 



' Increased Coordination Efforts 



Roescji (1981) empliasizes a need for an epd to thie adversarial relationships among 
. government. 'business, and labor that have dominated the recent past; he suggests that in their 
place relationships based on mutual cooperation should be developed. Accprding to Carneyale 
(1980), reihdustrJalization will encourage cooperation and discourage adversarial relations in 
economic decision making! 
'^'^ . . 

Vocational education can adopt training for reindustrialization as an important goal. 
Nevertheless, for vocational education to have an effective role in reiftdustrialization (and in 
economic development in general) the perception of educatior^as a/separate. self-sufficient, and 
isolated entity must be changed. A stronger linkage between vocational education and private 
industry is necessary. ^ 

It is estimated that American business and industry annually spend up to $100 billion for 
employee retraining. Futurists forecast^hat current methods of technical restraining must extend 
not only into the work force, but alio into the home (Dudley 1980), However, both Lessinge> 
(1980) and Luderman (1980) stress the need for more training— as opposed to education— in ' 
schools, returning the training function to the educator.^ 

' A coordinated effprt bejhveen lndustry and \?ocational educationvis essential if training for ^ 
^!^injdjj|tjial iz^^^ is to be provided th rough the^vocation^ducation system. Industry must 
effectively qpmmunicate the requirements of the work fbr^irUei^s^of^oft- ari^ 
"etmployment needs arid ofiportuntties. In turn, vocational educi&tion must respond by providing 
^appropriate training. . . . ^ - ^ ^ v> . . 

I Working with private industry to establish guidelines abput what should be taught in school 
^and what can best be learned at work^is one way to begin cooperative efforts to train productive 
'and skilled workier^. VVhile^these guidelines rhay be established at.the national and state levels 
and miay differ from one industry to another, they must be flexible enough to acpommodate local 
needs. 

- * ' / * * • ' ' ' 

Establishing strong, active, and effective advisory councils is a must for achieving these * 
guid^fliries. Such councils exist in most states and local communities; however, they have not 
beea given this task arid>are seldom uged to their fullest extent. Collaboration and 
____^cbmr^ among vocational advfsory cquriciis^state and local econornic development 
j^'c^ujnc^ employment and. trajj^ihsj councils, artd private induistty councils are needed to increase 
/ the effectiveness— and Vel wan ce— of ^^^^ training for reindustrialization. 

/ Cbordinateld effdrt te^ vocatidrial education and industry is .especially critical, since the, 

/ costs of establis^^^^^^ programs Iri scriools are extremely high. 

I Phillipsi(198^ report fhaft^^ costs pr6b|b!y contribute tp the fact thaf new high-technology 

I advances such as.ibbotics. fiber optics. anS!computer-aS^^^^ have not yet been 

^1 . JricorporiSte^d to any^gfe^^^ 



Dellvering^jocatlbnal Educatlori and Trilhing for Reindustrialization 

, . ^ Strategies for that IriyqlVe more effective use of human resources, must 

S ' iil i W§Jn*o;?^^ Determining where vocationaf ed^^ into the 



As noted preyiously, the effects ori the work force of vocational education for general 
occupational skill development and occupational area preparation will be important and'long- 
term. However, for vocational education to aid in the initial reindustrialization process, training 
must have a more immediate impact. The vocational education system must deliver to youth 
entering the paid work force thejnost up-to-date skill training possible and must use the most 
curren| equipment and methods. 

> * * • *' * ' 

Even more important for reindustrialization is providing for upgrading and retraining of 
adults reentering the paid work force, particularly those who f>ave been displaced by 
technological advartces^or declining industries, or whose skills are becoming obsolejtq. In order 
to acpomplish this task successfully, alternative approaches for delivering vocational education' 
and training will nepd to be utilized. 

* 

Carhevale (1981) points out that the demography of labor markets will cJemand changes in - 
the delivery of VocaMonal education. Vocational education students will become older, will 
* include a larger percentage of females, and will require more directed job training and retraining. 
It is likely that i uture^ training wlll bp delivered in environments apart from the traditional 
classroom and closer to the work world. 

» • 

A position statement of the National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education 
(1980) indicates an awareness of these changes and a willingness to react accordingly. The 
association has gone on record to indicate that it is the particular responsibility of vocational 
education "to e isure that the necessary connections exist between education and training and 
the work place, and to make instruction accessible at the time. and places it is most needed." 

Increased^EmpHasis on Cooperative Education . * r 

^ For jn-school youth, cooperative education apparently is one^f the most effective methods * 
for delivering; up-tordate vocational training. As .rtew entrants in the labor market, youth geniarally " 
are less productive because they lack experiehce (Freeman 1979; Mark 1979). In addition, in 
many instancesrthe equipment arbund which in-schodi vocational education is centered is out of 
date. Based oh (a) the assumption that youth become more productive workers ^s they gain 
experience and (b) the heed to ease the/.transition from school to work, expansion of cooperative 
programs is both necessary and apparent. 

Almost 40 percent of high schiool students aged sixteen ta nineteen indicate that they are^ \ ^ . 

either working or.lopking for work (Parnes 1971; Wirtz^1975): trt^se data represent &x\ existing 
broad base for the further development of work-study and cooperative education programs. Wirtr 
concludes tlT^l 'Vourig people are-telling us, by what they are already doing, that we are making 
a-3(Brious m keeping-two se^ sets of books ^hd virtually ignoring this now 

substantial area of dual activity gimply because the two parts of it come under different 
institutionar jurisdictions^^ ; ' . « . 

Tyler (1980) estim that "something like 35 percerit.of our young people believe that there 
is no realjty )o work^ They do'not expect to get a job" (p. 54). He^sUggests that "this is why it is 
so impqi^^^^ Have vyidesproad cqdf^ education, not just for a favored few*' (V- 54). Tyler 
furtiie^r hoW of High school iseniprs afejenrqiled in work-related school 

programs. The clear)/ offer^ a means for increasing the 

number of youth who becqme/proju^^^^ skilled workers at an^arly age through gaining work 
4xp6rience;whlle^^^ .J ' " ^ J. 



■■■ • ^ • ■ " • \' - 

< ^ortrTerm Training 

^ Vocational education traditionally has provided fulj-time training programs to prepare people 

for initial employment. These program^ have been operated at both the secondary and 
postsecondary levels. Programs for upgrading or retraining presently employed adults have 
resulted in fewer full-time than part-time enrollments. ♦ c , 

In order for vocational education to impact substantially on the reindustrialization process, 
an increase in the ngmbpr of short-tdrm, specific skill training programs may be necj^ssary. 
These programs, unlike mahy long-term training programs, must be Jike those provided by 
Industry. In short.'^Hhey must be intensive in nature and must operate unc(er the assumption that 
^ students aflready possess a broad base of general occupational skills. r ^ ^ 

In the future, concentrated, specific training for shdrter periods of time-wilhbe the n6rm 
rather than the exception for workers pursuing skill upgrading. According to Kowie (1981). such 
programs may be designed to meet the needs of a particular Industry, to attract new industry, or 
to provide trainmg to help workers keep pace with changingjtectinology. 

Employer-Specific Training ^ 

To the ektent that reindustrialization emphasizes the development of particular industries or 
firms, vocational education provided for the employment needs of individual firms may increase. 
. L The vocational education system can p/ovide training for employees of individual firms who 
y require specific upgrading.^or retraining. Voc/tional education programs in sortie states and 
communities already haveinade efforts to provide 6rliployerrspecific training. In most cases, 
these efforts are part, of an overall state or local economic development progranj. Carnevale 
(1981) suggests that vocational education is an important part of many subnational egonomid 
development programs and that it should assume its proper responsibility in Idcalahd area 
development. , • • ' .-u , ' * ♦ 

Coordinated planning and delivery of employer-specific vocational education programs cap 
be^ifeeful to the reindustrialization process. Jones <1980) suggests that these programs provide 
**cdstom-made" employees and are successful primarily becagse jstudents are trained in specific / 
^skiui^^ts^for specific jobs.^ . ' ' ^ v * ' 



S I 



These vocational education programs.am specially designed to meet the needs of individual 
feWloyers or groups of employers iri designated geographic areas. Program design is based on 
incfl&iidual. requests for services^ vocatiorial training may ba delivered in school 

, . classr<>orns; laboratorie^^^ work place. In addition fo providing trairijng program^, 

vocatiortal educators may.be asked to design; curricula to allow an industry, to' dp its own in- 
house tr^aintng. , ' ^ : . - . . 



In-HouM Training 



J 



Cof respond! n^^^^^^ ^ 

ediica^^^^^ be mpfe jnv^ in 1h-house trainirig programs. Dupllcajion of yprto-date 

.;?|m1|P[^^^^ retraining is avoided when Jnstruction occurs;, at 

thj?^prj^^ is greater access to and liKelihpod of partlcipat by 

iBrnpIpy^^ o \' 
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^ Personnel Oev|lopmerit » 

Participation in the relndustrialization ^cess has several irnplications for personnel 
development in vocational education. x * 

VQcatipnal education program directors mus^ become more krllkledgeable about training 
that is provided by industry and by other public agencies. ^ • ' . 

: Vopational educatoj^ must understand the importance of and be wjljing to develop the ' 
^ organizational skills nec6ssary to promote'cooperative approaiches to meeting the training* 
needs of industry. • . ' • 

• Creative an<| flexible itiethpds must be'^slgned so as to perpriit the incorpor§tion in ^ 
classroom instruction of ir\structiqnal strq^fegies being, used in business and industry, 

I Information about such strategies^should be obtained from advisory cbuncils, 

• Preservice and inservice development for administrators of vocational education progra\ns 
must be focused on management and organizatidnal skills needed to develop and deliver - 
the flexiblfe, shprt-term, up-to-date training programs required by industry, ^\ 

• vocational educators must update their own skills. It is important that instructors be wejl 
qualified to provide up-to-date training orfthe latest equipment, using" the most appropriate 
Instructional methods. ^ 

^Many vocational educators may need to become more proficient in what Lessinger (1980) 
calls' the "training basics" (p. 41). The?e are derived from the process of show, tell, do. and 
check. Principles of the training basics include the, use of detailed task analysis, performance- 
based objectives, Individ uatized instruction/student feedback, and quality^ontrol. ^ ^ 

Curriculuin Development/Adaptation > 

In^^eral, curriculum should be de<reloped and/or adapted to facilHate\the teaching 'oTnew 
'^slcills required byjhe application of new technology ih.thb relndustrialization process. In-school 
vocational education programs af all levels need to incorporate. the^dqncept of^increased \ 
productivity in terrtis of both quantity anjJ quality of goods and services fSroduced. * 

Where industry does not provide curriculum materials needed to conduct specific vopatfpnal 
' training or where:,curriculum materials do not exist, vocational ^ducatorp may be asked, to V 
devSldp them. :lf?so, cdiTilculuni development for adult retraining or skilltupgradina should "f 
incorporate the tesic training ;principles previously discussed. More likely^ indijJ% will look tb 
vocational educatorc as consultants to adapt or refine existing training materi&ls in orider to^k 
achieve maximum effectiveness. ' ^ " - \ 




SUMMARY 



* This paper began by indicating that .the* concept of reindustrializ'atiqn in some wayp is not ' 
new. the Unit^d^^taj:es h1as a history of marshalling and managing resbtirces, including human 
resources, to me^^t^its challenges. Through these efforts, the nation has become an industrial 
leader; ^Education, including 'Vocatiqnal education, has played an important role in preparing 
[ndyyiduajs for participation in thg work force^ .^Z^ I . - ^ _ * 

' :ri ' The concept of reihdustrialization, however, now appears to be^different in at least fouc 
/ !• tways. The first is the growing awareness that the United States nd'longer^an take for granted its 
economic and industrial leadership position, ^t must do a better job of competing for world and 
domestic markets. Second, m reaction to diminished competitive strength, there is widespread 
^gcgement that major econo^iic policy changes aref needed for revitalization. There afso is 
growing acceptance pf the belief that tbe economy can nojonger te -'fine^tuned/'Jhird, the 
^ concept of remdustriaUzation appears to have broad-based support among business, labor, and 
" government jead^^^^ even though there is jittle agreement on the method^ to employ or models 
to follovy: Fqurth. there is growing awareness and cpn^nsus that, although reindustrialization is 
^ ^^^^}^K^9 "rebuild" the eccTnom^^^^ the short r un, la jpn g>term^Plan and/or policy is needed for 
: ^ Iriyestirfg iri^humafr • , ^w^.^,- ^ 



^ w . . . > and keen wocldwidQ cp m p e tition, America 

miist:'rfeveIop a co^irdihated and cooperative educatten and:lraininVpolici^m^^ decades khead, 
Such^ polipi^^is riecessary in order-jfer vocatlpnal education tq provide. thWli^ifled , 
^ work force required to mainta^rf*a via domestic economy and compefftiveness Jn^wollS 
'markets.. --/..^ x /• ^ . - ^ ' ^ / ^ \ ' ''^^^r^^^^ 

^s jentering a n of^economic^develqpment 

, diBveropme that havqieen dominant in ffie past, i.e., 

empha^^^^^^^ 



cnaracterizes tne luture cycle pf reindustrjaliza^^^^^^ guided by ney/ecpnon 

^ / I ' ^*hat en^^^^ bujj^esses in new and- emerging fields. 

'^Z . r 5 ?|][^^^^^ we.haye been doing* 

, for sa^^ Pr9?>aBte;q^^^ most 



^ impilcatiorit 

The^conce^^ viewed*in both the shqrt,|ind long run,:has tw;o major 
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upgrading of adult workers, this training can be accomplished, in part..by the >;ocational ' 
education system. In order tjo provide fffec^ve^retrajnirtg and uj)gradlng programs, however, 
vb^ationaTeducation musFensure tWaritelnsTcuctional per^ 

tecjinical skills and Instructipnar methods and that they haye access to the most current- 
j^eguipment arid facilities for conducting such training. 

^ . . Toa large extent, this po[ntjeads to the seco nd major implication of reindustrializatioh for 
vocational education. A well-planned, cooperative, and ro^yrathated dttoft must be condupted by 
Industry and vocatlonal'education. Industry will need to provide information on^.tratning needs, 
skilj requirements, arid^n many cases^rieeded equipment. Vocational education must be 
willing to deliver appropriate and flexible trajning^programs that meet the needs of industry. The 
vocatibnal education system will be asked to provide— and, may indeed, become more 
accountable for providing— youth with a-spTid base of genera! work skills jjpori which periodic 
retraining and upgrading can be based.v j - .^-^mirmx 



At this stage, there are rhore unanswered questions about reindustrialization than there is., 
ayallableJnformation. Determining the direction and fate, of reir j^iirj alizatlon and being more 
certain abput the ifnplicatidns and recommendations for vocaflpreBfeucation will require furtljer 
lave^tigation and study. ' * ^^^sii^Pfe ^»»p^ 



Figure 5 summarizes some proposed implications of reindustrialization for vocational 
education. 



, . ^ Recommendations : 

Moving from a system bharacterized primarily by the elements listed in Jhe left column of 
figure 5 to one characterized primarily by the elements listed in the right column raises several , 
important questions. These questions are listed below as recommendatipns for further research. 
The answers to .these questions will^help to identify ways that yocatipnai education can be 
Involved in feindustrialization aniff can ensure that the vocaHional educ&tipn system remains an 
Important component of econonriic develppment strategies in^the United"states. 



1. V^atwouW be the effects, on reindustriallMtion if ^V^^^ education programs became^ 
more flexible? Whiatfhort-ter^^ needed? How. does the structure of 
burrent programs restrict eriroirment? How can current programs become more flexible? - 

' ' ^ ; A" 

2. What wpuid.be the effects on reindystrialization^^f vocational education programs primarily 
.provided skills needed for occiipatiohs In a service- and information-based.ecpnomy? How 

. yi^pUlid prbductiyityb^ afifectfed^? To what extent are production skills stiil needed In the. 

economy? VVhat are the skills rieeded for ppcupfitions in a servicer and Informati'ori-based 
-^economy? ' . . . 



3. What would be the effedts pri reindustrialization If the technical content of vocational 
eiJucatioii programs remajried currenj? What are the potential methods for ensuring up-to- 
date, conteht? . , >^ \ * ' . 

I. ' ' * ' • ' ^ . ^ 

4. „ What would be the effects on refridustriallM^ If yodational education provided training in 

basic ,sklils?iWhat are thb basic pccu^^ skills that.shouid be taught in 

~ 0€icUpa« a base for specific' retraining? At^ 

. i¥hich:e^^^ What are the best methpds for 

' ^feachjngfthe^^^ ^ ^ 
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MOVING TOWARD A MODERN VOCATtONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 



Current Elements 
Standardized training programs ^ 
Many production-based skills taught 

Most technical sRill content obsolete 



Training aimed primarily at preparing 
employees for big business 

Primarily employeen^entered training 



Amost entirely school-based 
instruction 

Outdated equipment utilized for 
technical skiU trailing 

* * 
Lack of specialized instructit>nal , 
equipment for teaching basic ~ 
techmcars{d|kt^ to many 

specific tcPffili occupations 

/Emphasis on training for initial ' 
empjpymentof youth 



Many iristructbrs vyhose training 
IS technically obsolete 

Most federal dollars spent on program 
maihtenance 

Little coordination between vocational 
klucation-and CETA. 



Emerging Elements 

Flexible treyning programs , 

Primarily service- and information- 
based skills taught 

Technical skill content revised con- 
tinuously to remain current 

More training aimed specifically at 
preparing for small businesses 

More emphasis on entrepreneurial 
skills 

More industry-based instruction 
(especjally for adults) 

Up-to-date equipment utilized for 
technical skill training 



Development and use of specialized 
'Instructional equiprn.eht 



Emphasis of trjaining for youth on 
skills needed for initiaj employment 
and on j;etralning for adults ' 

System to continuously update 
^technical skills of instructors . 



.Most federal ,dollars|spent£gh^pro- 
flramJmpraV^ment 

More coordination between voca- 
tional education and CETA 



What would bq .the effects on reindus^ialization if vocational education programs 
emphasized training to meet therspecifip training needs of small businesses? Would the 
"humt^br of-new-jobs created ihcr^aseT^Would there be-fewer business failures? Would- 
technological innovations increase? What would be the reactions of big Business? ' 

What would be the effects on reindustrialization if vocational education emphasized training 
for entrepreneurship? How would productivity be affected? What are the most effective 

-WayiLlQ-t Q ach i fQri3ntr a prQn o ijrr.hip9 ^ . , ■ > 



t 7. What would be the dffects oh reindugtrialization if vocational education became more 
. . employer based? How carr vocational education utilize employers more effectively? Do 

businesses really want to become mbje Involved with vocational education^ In what specific 
ways can business be more involved with vocational education? 

8. What would be the effects on reindugtrialization if vocational education utilized up-tordate 
equipment for technical skill training? Would employers continue taprovide training? Can 
the nation afford to equip vocational education programs with up-^to-date equipment? 

9. What would be the effects on reindustrialization if vocational education emphasized 
retraining for adults xather than trainiftg of youth for initial employment? Can vocational 
education provide increased training for adults and still continue current youth programs? 
What adjustments would be necessary? 

10. What would be the effects on reindustrialization if vocational education instructors 
maintained current technical sKills? In what ways can vocational instructors be encouraged 

• to update their technical skill levels? I3 i^ necessary for all vocational instructors to maintain 
* current technical skiUs^^. - • ' 

^ • ' '~ — ' " 

11. What would be the effects on reindustrialization if most of the federal dollars spent on 
w * vocational education were used for programlmpfbvement rather than for program 

maintenanc^'What are the most nfeeded program improvements? Would state and legal . 
governments maintain vocational education programs? 
«. ' ^ ' , * * ' 

T27^VyW\^purd be ft educatfon prograrrvs and CETA. 

programs were better cpprdinated? Hpw 'could unriecessary duplicatipn be avoided? What 
are the barriers to coordination? How can examples of good coordination that can be used 
^as models be identified? ' . , j • 

The major vocational education research arid development thrusts needed to accompany the . 
reindustriaji^^^^^ process corrdspond with the ma|or implications noted in this list. The ^ 
^ ydcatipVial educatio systejii at all 1^^ must jcpnduct assessments of its overall operation to 
MdenW^ it can and cannot provide, Qiveh the current knd likely future . " 

^iSP^^)^?lPt?- Based oh these assessments, dn tlie need to prpvide ypgth with long-term basic ^ 
* ppciipatip^ Ithd on the .shprt-term retraining and, upgrading needs of industry, vocational 

'education m the adjustments necessary to develop, promote, and deliver mul|i-faceted, 

flexible; edugatipn and tra^ ' . ' . 

VVillirigness alon^e win be enpuph. Policies must be developed at the national, state, and 
ipcal leye^^^^^ proyide the mechahisrris andifufidirig support to allow^vocational education to 
pailicipate successfully in the education arid training component of reindustrialization. If the 
cpn)^^t of reiridustrializalioh is more than a fJassing whim— and it appears to be— the • . 
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reauthorized Vocational Education Act should focus, at least in part, (1) on keeping vocational 
education programs up to date with technical skill requirements, especially those needed in high 
technology industries, and (2) on addressing the critical shortage of skilled workers in many ' 
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